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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE AND 
DEDICATION 

J AM enamoured of the title I have myself chosen for 
this little volume —Krishna Sangeeta. While having 
a musical sound, it conveys, or should convey to the reader 
the idea that the contents are largely the subjective impres¬ 
sions of an ardent devotee. Perhaps in some remote incarna¬ 
tion, I feel, I may have been a Gopi too, participating in 
the famous ** Ras Leela " dance round Shri Krishna of 
Brindaban. The passionate devotion which these Gopis or 
milkmaids of Vraj gave to the Lord is a thrilling passage 
in the Bhagavata Purana ; but even more thrilling is 
the passionate acceptance of this devotion by Shri Krishna. 
To love perfectly is an art, but to accept such love and to 
respond to it is perhaps a greater gift. No wonder, then, 
that this ideal relationship of the Lover and His Beloved, 
symbolized in Shri Krishna's play with the Gopis, should be 
eulogized alike by poets and men of imagination! No wonder 
that such an ideal relationship should have brought into 
being a consummate theory of aesthetics still wielding its 
influence through generations over all expressions of fine 
art I 

The Bhagavat Geeia, or the philosophy of the 
Vaishnavites, as propounded by Shri Krishna to his disciple 
Arjuna on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, is all too well 
known both to the peoples of Asia and to students of India 
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in Europe. Anyone who has any claim to culture has either 
read the Geeta or read one or more of its several com¬ 
mentaries, or has at least an idea of the greatness of this 
imponant work. Somehow, the religious sentiment and 
profound metaphysics which the Geeta embodies have fired 
the imagination of men, and the Geeta has come to hold 
a distinctive place in the world's literature, as distinctive 
a place perhaps as Shakespeare’s plays. 

But though the greatness of the Geeta is undeniable, I 
find myself thrilling mere to the subtler beauties of the lesser 
known Bhagavata Purana. To me it is strange that 
so few writers have sought to interpret and popularize the 
lovely legends of this ancient treatise. Shri Krishna’s mes¬ 
sage contained in the Bhagavat Geeta is famous because 
of the metaphysical truths it expounds; but from the early 
life of Krishna and his youthful exploits, as enumerated in 
the Bhagavata Purana, can be pieced together equally 
important aesthetic truths of unsurpassing delicacy and 
beauty. I thrill to these most deeply, and to the inspiration 
of the Bhagavata Purana I dedicate in all humility this 
attempt at a subjective interpretation of a great theme. 

Obviously then, this little book, being but a subjective 
impression of the influence of Shri Krishna on the various 
aspects of Indian cultural life, cannot lay any claim to 
thoroughness, more so because the writer is neither a scholar 
nor a student of Sanskrit, nor yet a proficient artist in any 
of the phases of artistic accomplishments. I am indeed 
deeply conscious of my lack of scholarship and inability to 
grasp fully such a stupendous subject, especially in the 
chapters devoted to Shri Krishna’s influence on Indian Art 
and his influence on Indian Dancing. But, admittedly, this 
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is not a historical research, nor an erudite study of any of 
these aspects. It is a layman’s reaction to the beauties of this 
profound Purana, Besides, it may be noted that nowhere 
in the Puranas is set down the actual theory of aesthetics as 
such; that is largely a matter of personal interpretation to be 
culled and gathered from the wealth of its legends. 

I have given in the pages that follow, I repeat, a lay¬ 
man’s spontaneous response to all this rich store of beauty 
and spirituality which the Bhagavata offers to all those who 
have the capacity to be thrilled by such, and in that also 
I claim my justification for any views that may not appear 
correct or exact to the more fastidious reader. 

A word may here be said in explanation of the word 
Avatar ”. All other religions have talked of God sending 
prophets or saints to redeem the world, but the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures have gone beyond this in exclaiming that God Himself 
comes down sometimes to the earth to sport with His 
devotees. These special incarnations assumed by the 
Supreme Being for helping on the processes of evolution 
are termed “Avatars”. Shri Krishna is therefore strictly 
neither a saint nor a prophet (though I have loosely called 
him so in some places), but an “Avatar”. As declared 
in the Bhagavata —“ The Lord manifests Himself as a 
human being and acts like a human being, in order to bestow 
His grace on jivas, so that hearing of His sports they may 
attach themselves to Him.” 

It is important to understand this difference between an 
“ Avatar ” and a saint or prophet, as only so can one 
fully appreciate the significance of the many exploits of Shri 
Krishna and the kernel of his life—^his great dance with the 
Gopis. 
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How often is mythology thought to be a subject for the 
antiquarian, so that its value is belittled! But the mythologies 
of India are living and vital, and in particular the mytho¬ 
logies of the Mahabharata exert a tremendous influence 
on the lives of the people. There is even a popular saying 
prevalent in Bengal to the effect that '' whatever is not in 
the Mahabharata is not to be found in the land of Bharata 
(India)! 

Is it an}^ wonder, therefore, that these Indian myths 
are illustrated time and again in sculpture and painting, in 
dancing and music? What greater tribute can civilization 
pay to its ancient stories than to link them up with Art? 
But we may well live in fear these days—^fear that this 
beautiful Hnk be destroyed completely, as people of our 
ancient country grow more and more callous of our heritage 
in a vain imitation of an alien culture. For, as Dr. Coomara- 
swami and Sister Nivedita say in their Myths of tfie 
Hindus and Buddhists —“ A single , generation enamoured 
of foreign ways is almost enough to risk the whole continuity 
of civilization and learning." Maybe, this little volume 
will do its bit in convincing the sceptic of the arresting 
beauties of our ancient Pur anas, 

I would like to express my debt of gratitude to those 
who have helped me with my task, particularly to my hus¬ 
band, but for whose suggestions and encouragement I could 
not have completed this book. I am grateful too in particu¬ 
lar to Prof. J. C. P. D'Andrade, my former professor, for 
his valuable help, and to Dr. Vyas and Mr. B. S. Mardhekar 
for their careful perusal of my manuscripts and useful sugges¬ 
tions. But more than anything else or anyone else, I owe the 
greatest debt of gratitude to the Bhagavata, to the 
inspiration of which I dedicate this volume in sDent homage. 



CHAPTER I 

MYTHOLOGY HAS A PURPOSE 

*^HE various ceremonials, beliefs and fanciful legends 
that go to make up the mythologies of any religion 
are very fascinating themes of study—or perhaps it should 
be said that they hold in fascination only people of certain 
temperaments; those temperaments which are emotional and 
tender and which are receptive to the picturesque in life are 
not satisfied with the philosophy of religion, or the meta¬ 
physical speculations that seem to reduce GOD to a dull and 
dried logical principle, and good and evil to volumes of 
reasoned out theories or schools of thought1 There are 
those who like to see the canvas of life splashed over with 
a bit of colour, who enjoy being moved and carried away 
because there is some inner urge in them which yearns for 
a-rational experiences in life. These are, in a word, the 
artists among men; not only creative artists, but men and 
women also of perfectly mediocre talents, who nevertheless 
have a temperamental bias for the artistic milieu of life. 

There is certainly no reflection cast here on the philo¬ 
sophers and men of sterner intellectual bent who think, and 
from their point of view are perhaps right in thinking, that 
symbologies in religion and the pretty enactments of mytho¬ 
logies are evolved for the satisfaction of childish minds unable 
to grasp abstract truths. To these philosophers, persons 
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thrilling to the wonder of myths and fancies are like children, 
and it is conceded that they must have what is called a 
kindergarten of religion. This may be true- But shall we 
not also wonder whether a child-like mind and simplicity are 
necessarily inferior? It is a provoking speculation. For, 
in these days when man is so busy ravaging the world and 
when the so-called progress in science and culture has evolved 
men employed primarily in devising weapons to slay their 
fellow men, when even love has become a wayward senti¬ 
ment, shall we not look up with humility to a child and the 
innocence and trust and faith which he typifies? . . . 

“ Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven ", said the Prophet of Nazareth, and with what 
penetrating truth! 

So to bring our digression to bear on the point at issue, 
we may contend that what appeals to a child and a child¬ 
like mind is not necessarily of a lower cultural value. The 
beauties embodied in fairy tales, for example, are visible 
only to a child's perception, and fairy tales, at least some 
of them, are admittedly reckoned amongst the world's good 
literature. We grown-ups cannot contact these beauties of 
the fairy tales so well, and cannot therefore enjoy them 

with the same exquisite abandon of a child, for we have 

lost our sense of wonder in things. A child will listen with 
eyes growing large with wonderment to stories of giants and 
fairies and princes and princesses. His little soul can 
intuitively fathom the mysteries of all these delightful make- 
beliefs which are so real to him, for he is credulous; and 
credulity is a lovable fault, if fault it can be called. 

Credulity has indeed a charm of its own, and in 
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a grown-up person is often a gift, a gift curiously enough 
which the artistic possess in a large measure. Our poets, 
and painters, dancers and musicians and all those who con¬ 
tribute to life's loveliness through the magic of their art 
are mostly credulous, and to such as these and their 
less gifted prototypes, mythologies have a purpose and an 
appeal which cannot easily be brushed aside. 

Indeed it is interesting to recall the importance that the 
French writer Anatole France gives to this power of 
mythology over people's minds. In one of his novels a 
character in an interesting dissertation concludes that truths 
discovered by science and philosophy are not acceptable to 
the public, whereas nations live on mythology. Often, 
legends and a few simple fables suffice to gild millions of 
lives. 

It is interesting to muse how, from times remote, wher¬ 
ever and whenever a religion has come into being, some 
mythology has also attached itself to it. And what a bless¬ 
ing it is that the world has so many religions with so many 
different mythologies grown around them! Variety is the 
source of the enchantment that this prim old world still 
exercises over us. How infinitely dull and arid it would be 
if there were only One Prophet, One Book, One Religion I 
For just as in the social structure, the greater the number 
of avocations, the more interesting is the ^ciety, so also in 
the world of religion variety is essential. The central principle 
and truth of every religion is alwa 5 rs the same in the 
last analysis, for all religions preach of one God and man's 
salvatioii through HIM. But different methods must be 
there for this approach to a common ideal, so that our 
humanity of a thousand facets may be left free to choose. 
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each man the method best suited to his temperament. 

So we repeat that it is just as well that there are so 
many forms of worship, which step by step lead to the 
ultimate realization. All races may produce the same ends, 
but there are differences in temperament and tradition to 
which we may ascribe the differences in achievement where 
both art and religion are concerned. For one man's ideal 
of perfection is so different from another’s, and the versatility 
that exists in human nature demands a selective satisfaction. 

Symbologies exert a great influence over the human 
mind, and they are not things which have accidentally 
sprung into being out of chaotic inanities; they were not 
created for the fun of it. but are the natural expression of 
man’s fundamental thoughts and yearnings. Even all think¬ 
ing is after all symbolical, and language is in a sense the 
symbol of the thought behind it. We get into the habit 
of using certain symbols, which through practice become so 
closely associated with certain thoughts, that we are not 
conscious of their usage. Thoughts are constantly being 
expressed in symbols. Is it inconceivable then to imagine 
that symbols may on the contrary start and create thought? 

The same wealth of fare found in the world’s religions 
is apparent in its mythologies too. There are mythologies 
that weave stories round gods and saints and demi-gods, 
and there are mythologies that even create and embellish the 
personalities of divine beings. The more primitive mytho¬ 
logies extol beings of physical strength and stature; and the 
stories they tell are thrilling adventures and triumphs that 
these heroes attain in the sphere of physical might. But in 
the higher mythologies the expression for power is mani¬ 
fested through beings of gigantic moral might, whose strength 
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lies in purity or in creations of aesthetic splendour. 

A being of such moral and aesthetic splendour was 
exemplified in the person of the Divine Lord Shri Krishna, 
and the mythology that has grown round this unique and 
versatile personality is of surpassing loveliness. Beautified with 
the collyrium of an unalloyed devotion, the legends of Shn 
Krishna hold our imagination, for they read like poems. 
Mythologies are indeed the poetiy of religion, and they have 
their raison d'etre in the emotional appeal they have for 
men. Some of these are indeed so rich and inspired that 
they still rank among the world's greatest classics in litera¬ 
ture. 

This ancient country of ours with its background T)f 
an interesting religio-aesthetic culture is replete with quaint 
and imaginative mythologies centred round its divinities, and 
each one is in its own way a gem. And what a rich galaxy 
of celestial beings we in India can boast of I There are 
gods and goddesses as embodiments of the various virtues, 
and vicissitudes of seasons and fortunes, beings personifying 
the emotions of men and the several aspects of knowledge. 
There are prophets like Gautama Buddha, with their 
supreme austerities and infinite compassion. Then we have 
the romantic phantasies of Rama and Sita, so touchingly 
rendered in the famous epic of Ramayana, 

But more than all these, our interests are centred round 
the wonderful Mahabharata, the lustre and brilliance of the 
personages of which continue undimmed through the centuries. 
It is a curious compilation—^this ancient epic of the Maha- 
hharata —a huge volume containing a hundred thousand 
couplets, including a strange melange of fact and fiction. 
Most learned philosophical discussions mixed with stories and 
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legends, scraps of history and unfounded myths, are all pre¬ 
sented together in this stupendous work of literature, which 
even today remains an authentic and popular source of 
inspiration in India. The biographies of its heroes and 
heroines thrill us—^from Yudhisthira, the kingly embodiment of 
perfect righteousness, to Arjuna and his wonderful skill in 
archery ; from Ghandhari, who tied up her eyes in voluntary 
blindness because her hu^and had been robbed of his sight, 
to Draupadi, whose chastity and sacrifices are by-words of 
Hindu culture—every hierarchy of human beings, kings, 
beggars, ascetics, sinners, saints, all shades of character" 
play their part in this great and ancient epic. 

Like ancient Greece, India too can boast of great epics, 
which have had a notable influence on the country for 
centuries. The Mahahharata is a special account of the great 
war of the Pandavas, in which all the warriors of Northern 
India participated. For generations after this war, which was 
thought to have been fought in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century before Christ, the Mahahharata became the centre of 
attraction for poets and bards, who went on multiplying 
stories and legends round this central theme, until mythical 
heroes and real heroes all got mixed up in a grand floating 
mass of tales and traditions. Krishna-cull remains, however, 
the dominating religious sentiment of all this fact and fiction, 
and Shri Krishna is its nexus. 

The Hindus worship many incarnations of God, who, 
they say, comes down from time to time according to the 
needs of hrunanity, and also to vivify religion. Shri Krishna 
is one such incarnation, the eighth and full incarnation of 
Vishnu as he is termed, and has perhaps the largest appeal 
and following. For Shri Krishna's art and philosophy are 
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acceptable not only to one clique or race, but are universal 
in their appeal, and his personality has a reality and a 
warmth, which endears itself to the hearts of men. Shri 
Krishna is depicted as a great son, king and father, and in 
him is also embodied the ideal lover and friend, who could 
both preach and play. ... “ He who in the midst of the 
greatest activity finds the sweetest peace, and in the midst 
of the greatest calmness, is most active, he has known the 
secret of life '* . . . that is what Shri Krishna preached, and 
he showed men a way of achieving this by his teaching the 
lesson of non-attachment. To do everything, to live a full 
and passionate life, without the misery that a sense of 
attachment brings to one, that is the secret of happiness he 
holds out for mankind. For unhappiness is after all due to 
this sense of attachment for the world and its wants, which 
we are all the time morbidly trying to multiply. 

It was supposed to be in the beginning of the Kali Age 
that Shri Krishna revealed his message, which comes to us 
through the immortal Bhagavat Geeta, or “ the Song 
Celestial ", in which Shri Krishna elucidates his teachings 
by addressing his friend Arjuna. According to the Geeta, 
Bhakti (devotion), Gnan (knowledge), and Karma (service) 
are the three pearls of peerless wisdom, for they are the 
three approaches to the ultimate Truth. But certainly the 
Geeta needs no introduction to the people of India, and it 
is not our purpose to interpret the depth of its philosophical 
teachings, nor even to attempt to explain the metaphysics of 
Shri Krishna's preachings. All this can be adduced from 
the beautiful Geeta itself, for no commentary or interpreta¬ 
tion has been or could be written which can improve upon 
the original, or even make it simpler. The Geeta is trans- 
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parent enough, and its appeal is great because it expresses 
the profoundest of wisdom with utter simplicity. As 
a matter of fact, if there is one characteristic which 
renders the Mahabharata, (of which the Geeta is the most 
significant part) unique from all other Sanskrit literature, 
it is this grand simplicity of expression, in contrast to the 
ornate and involved narrative of all the other epics. The 
p)oetry of the Mahahharata is almost undecorated, and does 
not lose itself in involved similes or figures of speech. Only 
simple poetic comparisons are resorted to, such as, when the 
movements of a crowd are likened to the rise and fall of 
waves, or the erect carriage of a warrior is compared to a 
tall cliff, or a maiden's beauty to the soft prettiness of the 
lotus flower. The figures of speech and similies are thus 
simple and direct, and for the rest the poetry is unadorned. 

The purpose in this little volume is to bring before the 
readers the vivid and colourful personality of Shri Krishna— 
Krishna the lover and the artist; the Krishna who sported 
with the milkmaids of Brindaban; Krishna the simple 
cowherd lad, whose life reads like a veritable pastoral 
symphony; and the Krishna, incidentally, who has so 
tremendously influenced India's dance and song, and whose 
image even now seems great in beauty to those who seek 
to give expression on canvas to the intuitions of life. 
Krishna Sangeeia is thus an expression of homage to 
the world's most lovable of saints. 

It is interesting to visualize the pictorial presentations 
of all the different saints of the different religions of this 
world. Jesus Christ is depicted with a face on which suffer¬ 
ing and compassion are mingled in a beatific expression; 
the Buddha in his typical yogic pose bears an impenetrable 
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calmness and tranquillity; while Zarathustra and Mohammed 
are both pictured as venerable and saintly men. All these 
in their own way inspire a feeling of awe and reverence in 
us. But the pictures of Shri Krishna are the most remark¬ 
able for their sheer aesthetic appeal. Clad in flowing yellow 
robes, and in a posture suggestive of infinite grace, which 
the matchless curves of his beautiful body assume, the 
appeal that Shri Krishna has for us is almost sensuous. Yet 
the love and the piety radiating from his delicately chiselled 
countenance speak of a lofty spirit, which also spiritually 
elevate us. There is no way of knowing what the prophets 

really looked like in actual life, and, after all, we have to 

depend on imaginative portrayals that have come down to 
us through ages, remembering also, that the source of 

inspiration must have somehow come from the originals. 
But, in the portraits of Shri Krishna, artists have used their 
imaginative faculties very advantageously, giving us pictures 
that are real works of art. 

The saint is also invariably presented with his favourite 
bansi (flute) held to his lips,r and the infinite grace of 

his posture has a captivating effect. Gazing long at the 
image, one is tempted to think that the figure is swaying in 
a cosmic dance to the accompaniment of weird notes from 
his own flute. It is a queer illusion that one gets of intense 
and dynamic action caught and captured in a powerful im¬ 
mobility! As a matter of fact, there are many masterpieces 
of art in painting which produce in one very similar re¬ 
actions. Notably one is here reminded of Leonardo da 
Vinci's famous masterpiece, “ The Last Supper ", in which 
the spilling of the salt by Judas Iscariot, the consequent 
consternation of the other disciples, and the compassionate 
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sorrow of the Lord Christ, all seem to be visibly enacted, 
each incident succeeding the other in a tense sequence of 
action. . . . And yet the whole picture at the same time 
gives one a feeling of an actionless and intense stillness! 
Those who are sensitive to the subtler influences of any great 
piece of art, either on canvas or in stone, cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive this curious and moving effect which art has the 
capacity to evoke. The experience can only be understood 
by those who have felt it; it cannot easily be described. Thus 
both statuesquely and dynamically Shri Krishna is a perfect 
figure and a great subject of inspiration to the artist. 

Shri Krishna is the perfect embodiment of absolute 
grace. Both passion and poise are his assets. His person 
and personality are not of any spartan simplicity and auste¬ 
rity, calculated to inspire in us feelings of awe and fear. 
On the contrary, as he is depicted to us, from his shapely 
head adorned with peacock feathers, to the beautiful face 
with lotus eyes, and the flowing robes reaching his delicately 
sandalled feet, the entire impression is one that pleases the 
aesthetic impulse in man rather than the religious. Where 
Shri Krishna is concerned, we instinctively feel that 
'' Beauty-is-Truth ” is somehow a more satisfying aspect of 
the search for God. It is the aspect which appeals to the 
artist, this endearing quality of the beautiful, in contacting 
which the artist enjoys one consummate moment of revela¬ 
tion. 

But, why is Shri Krishna's complexion always tinged 
in a deep blue, like the “ hue of a cloud laden with 
moisture "? The colour blue is supposed to betoken intense 
love, and has somehow assumed in India a peculiarly 
esoteric significance. Besides, is not the sky a boundless 
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expanse of blue and our only visible manifestation of 
heaven? What other colour, therefore, could be more sug¬ 
gestive of God than the colour of the sky, which we mortals 
look up to as HIS abode? Then again, the fathomless ocean 
is also of the same colour, so that to paint Krishna blue 
because he is both divine and unfathomable would seem 
natural. The yellow robes also, with which his body is 
clothed, is another symbolical reminder, that the pale and 
weak ones of the world (which the colour yellow is thought 
to represent) are doubly dear to him, for they have a place 
next to his heart. Then, legend borne on the light breeze 
of a rational fancy tells us that just as yellow mixed with 
blue gives us green, so the weak ones clinging to his (blue) 
being become rejuvenated (green) I 

Thus there are so many aspects of the aestlietic life of 
Shri Krishna which artists have captured and immortalized 
—in the form of a young dancer, just maturing into man¬ 
hood, in the guise of a cowherd standing under the Kodamba 
tree in the legendary land of Brindaban surrounded by other 
little cowherd boys and cowherd maidens, he is an irresistible 
subject for an artist. He has been the source of inspiration 
to many painters, both ancient and modem, and perhaps 
there is no theme in India which has found its way to the 
canvas so often and with such tenderness of touch, than this 
cowherd of Brindaban—Shri Gopala Krishna. His sylvan 
dances, his ** flute that maddens " not only men and women 
and animals, but even the trees and plants and the placid 
waters of the Jumna, so that they all sway to its eternal 
rhythm—^these too hare been immortalized in works of art 
and literature, no less than the erotic shepherd tending his 
flock and sporting with the Gopis in an exquisite abandon 
of youth. 



CHAPTER II 


FAITH AND BHAKTI 

^^OW-A-DAYS a belief is current in this country, 
especially among its arrogant youth, that looking 
back to the past for inspiration is detrimental to the health 
and vitality of a race. India is thought to be backward 
because of this tendency to extol the glories of her ancient 
civilization and the mpny inspired eras of thought and 
culture that this country can boast of. For, indulging in 
this reminiscent habit of dreaming about one's ancient 
culture, however great it may have been, is considered to 
be of no avail, and, the cynicism of youth has it, that it 
is even a waste of time. Moving forward is urged, though 
we are not enlightened as to how this is to be done. 
According to the peculiar psychology of these preachers of 
extreme modernism, this tendency to look back is some¬ 
how felt to be a stumbling block, as if knowing the wisdom 
of the past sages can, forsooth, prevent us from being wise 
either in the present or in the future! 

We cannot but doubt the validity of criticism that 
decries the influence that our magnificent past can have on 
us, for it is inconceivable how anything that is both known 
and admitted to be beautiful and fine can possibly have a 
stunting effect on the minds of men. The contrary seems 
to be very much the truer. If perhaps the Christian cotmtries 
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of Europe had looked back more for inspiration from the 
Bible and appreciated more the sweet way of life which 
their Prophet of Love preached nineteen centuries ago, the 
world today might not have been victimized in these im¬ 
moral wars and bloodshed, again and again. 

In India, certainly, the moral and cultural sterility that 
we find ourselves in today, would not have been so appalling, 
if India had not so completely forgotten her past. Grafting 
into her soil borrowed ideas from the West is never going 
to help. Importing religion from alien sources is not going 
to be any solution for our present impoverished spirits. 
As Swami Vivekananda has aptly pointed out, The great 
seers of ancient India saw so far ahead of their time, that 
the world has to wait centuries yet to appreciate their wisdom> 
and it is this very inability, on the part of their own de¬ 
scendants, to appreciate the full scope of this wonderful 
wisdom, that is the one cause of the degeneration of India."' 
We feel, therefore, that in imbibing the past lies India's 
virility, and it is essentially a past from which a satisfactory 
future can be moulded. 

Shri Krishna's teachings extolling the qualities of faith 
and devotion are true for all times. Dry intellectualism has 
no force, no potency. All the great movements of life are 
actuated by intensity of feeling. Birth itself which is the 
greatest event of life is the summum bonum of the intensity 
in feeling. The emotional Krishna recognizes, that for reli¬ 
gion to be a living and effective force, profound enthusiasm 
is necessary, and that that man is the most enthusiastic 
who loves the best. Devotion gives man the power and 
the inclination to do and to dare. Devotion, whether to a 
cause or to an individual, or to some ideal, is the driving 
2 
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force that frees man from his fettered selfishness and causes 
him to soar to the self-abnegation demanded of spirit. Thfe 
Geeta, therefore, definitely established the supremacy of 
unalloyed devotion or Bhakti as the final method of attaining 
ultimate salvation. Prem Bhakti (devotion actuated by Love) 
as Swaihi Bon has remarked in his commentary on the 
Bhagavat Geeta, is not tinged by the baseness of the rind 
of fruitive Karma (service) and the seed of dry Gnat 
(knowledge). Prem Bhakti is like a sweet ripe fruit, which 
has no rind and no seed. So Shri Krishna poetized religion 
by giving us this conception of the Lover and His Beloved, 
in describing the relationship between Man and his Maker, 
We, as the lovers of God who is our Beloved, are enjoined 
on an unconditional surrender to His wishes. In his final 
teachings to Arjuna, in the Geeta, Shri Krishna exhorts man 
to forsake all systems and philosophies and take absolute 
refuge in Me who am the highest Divinity 

This love that Shri Krishna enjoins is a perfect 
sentiment, a love that never bargains for any return. Nor 
is it a love that knows any fear or questioning. It is with 
such a love that man can reach the highest state of evolu¬ 
tion. As Narada defined it, “ When all thoughts, words 
and deeds are given up unto the Lord, so that the least 
forgetfulness of Him makes one intensely miserable, then 
love ha$ begun/' It is that quality of love which the Gopis 
had for their Lord Shri Krishna. But who were these Gopis 
and what was the relationship that existed between them 
and Shri Krishna? Deep penetration into this phantasy is 
essential if we are to realize to the full the attraction of Shri 
Krishna's personality. Nor does this phantasy lose anything 
of its exquisite prettiness, even if we were to admit the 



CHAPTER III 
BIRTH AND LIFE 

JN view of the fact that there are no archaeological 
evidences in the shape of either monuments or articles 
of domestic use, either at Brindaban or Mathura or Dwarka, 
there can be no precise knowledge about the birth and 
death of Shri Krishna. Nor can there be any precise record 
of the incidents and events of his life. As pointed out in 
the foregoing chapter, we cannot vouch for the historical 
authenticity either of Shri Krishna’s personality or the mystic¬ 
ism in which his life and doings are steeped. Indeed there 
are many and sometimes conflicting statements on the life 
and doings of this saint. Since our quest is not for the 
historical but the imaginative Krishna, who is the idol of 
many hearts, we may well give credence to all the legendaiy 
stories centred round him and about him, and cull from 
these our aesthetic appreciation of the saint. Supernatural 
beings can well afford to transcend the ordmary presenta¬ 
tions of historical research. Mythologies’ are not histories» 
but the influence they exercise on the minds of men is very 
great. The capacity of a popular mythology to mould the 
sentiments of man is a factor which even the historian has 
to reckon with. 

Nevertheless, we may try to piece together the bare 
facts of Shri Krishna’s birth and life and set them down 
briefly. 
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It appears that in an unknown era and in an unspecified 
year, one Kansa was reigning over Mathura. He was reput¬ 
ed to be a tyrant and his reign was a period of terror, sup¬ 
pression and cruelty. One day Yamraj, the god of 
vengeance and death, appeared to this king and predicted 
that the eighth child of his sister Devaki would kill him and 
put a stop to his evil practices. That child would be the 
incarnation of God Himself. The tyrant king was not a 
little apprehensive, and in order that the prediction may 
not be realized, he cast his sister Devaki and her husband 
Vasudeva in prison, and as each successive child was bom 
to this unfortunate woman, the tyrant had it slaughtered. 
The pious Devaki then sought refuge at the feet of the Lord 
Krishna. The Lord showed her protection saying, Fear 
not, I am with you, mother. I shall break your fetters. I 
shall defy the oppressor." 

The Lord then transferred the seventh child of Devaki 
to the womb of one Rohini, the first wife of Vasudeva. The 
eighth child was Shri Krishna himself, born thus in prison 
and with the threat of murder hanging over Him. His 
earthly mother and father filled with the joy that this gift 
bestowed on them, were yet full of tears because of Kansa's 
threat. But the Lord manifest in the infant Krishna, even 
at that stage, reassured them. He asked his father Vasudeva 
to take him to Gokul and leave him there by the side of 
one Yashoda, a village woman, who had also just begot a 
baby girl. " That girl is my Yoga Maya, (i.e., one who 
has only the appearance of reality). Bring her here, she 
will defy Kansa. Fear nothing," said Shri Krishna, " I 
shall cover the night with illusions, until that act is done." 
And it all happened even as he spoke. The prison doors 
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flew open, the guards were rendered unconscious, and 
Vasudeva carrying the infant Krishna was able to go 
through, unhampered, to Gokul. Even the Jamuna river 
which Vasudeva had to cross yielded him a dry path, until 
he was able to reach Yashoda's hut. Vasudeva was thus 
able to leave his precious burden by the side of Yashoda^ and 
taking up her child instead, recrossed the distance back to 
the prison, his mission fulfilled. In the morning it became 
known that to Devaki a daughter was born. Kansa rushed 
to the prison to tear the child away from its mother and 
tried to dash it against a wall. But here a miracle took place, 
for the child unhurt suddenly rose heaven-ward ; for was it 
not after all a maya, and how can that which is not be 
destroyed? And as the form of the child rose up it ex¬ 
claimed, Oh Fool, thou cans't not slay the innocent. Thy 
mortal enemy is not I, but safe elsewhere, and he will 
surely kill you **. Thus was the tyrant frustrated. But still 
full of his terrible obsession, he carried out a relentless 
search for this Divine child who was fated to kill him. 

In the meantime, in the sylvan forests of Brindaban, 
the child Krishna lived and loved, and was beloved of the 
shepherds and the shepherdesses. And these shepherds and 
shepherdesses were also immortalized, because of their contact 
with the aesthetic Shri Krishna, 

Kansa having at last discovered the real identity of this 
young boy of Brindaban, sent out various demons to 
destroy him. These demons were the famous Asuras, 
and the battles that the child Krishna waged against them 
are the famous records of his miracles and supernatural 
powers. An army of these Asuras was sent in different 
and varying forms. There was, for example, Putana, the 
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demoness, who, affecting tenderness, tried to feed the child 
from her poisoned breasts; but she was stifled and killed. 
A demon, in the shape of a whirlwind, also carried the child 
off from Yashoda's lap, but the child miraculously became 
so heavy, that the demon dropped down to the ground dead 
with its weight. Then came a mighty dragon who swallowed 
up all Krishna's play-mates, the Gopas, but Krishna entering 
its mouth, tore up the monster and freed himself and his 
friends too. A host of such miracles followed until enticed 
to Mathura by Kansa, Krishna and his brother Balaram 
were there pitted against two terrible boxers Musthika and 
Chanura whom also they destroyed. Finally Shri Krishna, 
feeling that tyrant Kansa had lived too long, killed him too. 
Thus ended the sinful life of the tyrant and suppressor, 
Kansa. 

One wonders, however, at all these tales of carnage—of 
killing and bloodshed—glorified as the brave acts of God. 
But the meaning behind these allegories is obvious. It seeks 
to emphasize the ultimate destruction of evil and sin. Almost 
all religions have such legends attached to them—of the 
miracle employed by their prophets to render impotent the 
evil doings and wrongs perpetrated by men. Indeed, it is 
these miracles which give to our religions their hold on the 
minds of men. For however much the cynics may sneer at 
these so-called supernatural incidents recorded in the scrip¬ 
tures, a little reflection may well convince them that belief 
in miracles are not after all so incongruous. The occurrence 
of those things which are as yet unknown to our limited 
intelligence and unaccepted by the existing researches of 
science are called miracles. But we have heard of the 
miracles of science and given to these our ready credence. 
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Perhaps two or three decades ago, a man speaking of the 
miracles of the wireless and television would have been 
disbelieved too. Why may not there be the same unknown 
potentialities in the spiritual capacities of a man, which only 
the seers and saints can discern and utilize? Are we not 
assured by one of the greatest of poet-seers, that “ There 
are more things in heaven and on earth, than are dreamt 
of. . . ."? 

But though Shri Krishna killed Kansa, he did not 
occupy the throne of Mathura. He did not seek kingly 
powers for himself, but was rather a king-maker. Ugrasena, 
the father of Kansa was placed on the throne, but 
Jarasandha, the father-in-law of the dead tyrant, began his 
successive attacks against Krishna. Krishna therefore 
retired to Dwarka, to train up a big army. We see there¬ 
fore how the versatile personality of the saint was manifest¬ 
ed also as a warrior, a politician and a strategist. From a 
care-free child full of fun and frolic he later developed 
in his youth into a grave statesman and a powerful leader 
of men both in religion and politics. The great Rishi 
Sandipani was supposed to have trained the young Krishna in 
philosophy, science and politics, as well as in archery and 
military science. 

At this stage Krishna's marriage to the beautiful and 
gentle Rukhmini, a‘daughter of Raja Bhishak, is the first 
romantic interlude in a life dedicated to wars. Rukhmini 
is supposed to have lost her heart to Krishna, whose deeds 
she had heard so much praised. When she came to know 
that her elders had arranged for her to be given as a bride 
to Shishupala, the king of Chandra, she wrote frantically to 
Krishna. 'This was the letter: ** Thou art a searcher of 
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hearts and knowest the thoughts of all; what need I say? 
Thou art my refuge; my honour is in thy hands. Do thou 
act so as to guard it and come and reveal thyself to thy 
servant."' When Shri Krishna got this message he at once 
set out for Rukhmini's house, and after removing all 
obstacles, carried the lovely Rukhmini away as his bride. 
Krishna is reputed to have married many other beautiful 
princesses winning each by great deeds. 'All these legends 
of his many wives, together with his romances with the 
Gopis, have raised doubts about the moral propriety of Shri 
Krishna’s life. But as commentators interpret it, such critic¬ 
ism when applied to Bhagavan Shri Krishna is pointless, for 
the Atma (soul) cannot be judged by the ** yard-stick of 
gross matter”. ” The Lord is totally free from taint of 
the world, and yet descends* on the earth, and acts on the 
stage of the world imitating the ways of men only with a 
view to spreading the current of infinite bliss among His 
devotees ...” said Brahma Himself, the creator of the 
world. (Bhagavaia X. xiv) 

When Shri Krishna went to join the Pandavas, he 
remained with them during the great war as Arjuna's 
charioteer, and it is on the battlefield of Kurukshetra that he 
recited his immortal Bhagavat Geeta. Duryodhana died ou 
the battlefield of Kurukshetra, an event which brought about 
Shri Krishna’s end too, for Duryodhana’s mother Ghandhari 
thereupon cursed Krishna as being the prime mover of all 
things that had befallen men. This was her curse:—^That 
Shri Krishna should perish at the age of 36 and his people 
should be destroyed. The curse was fulfilled in due course; 
for a madness soon befell the men of Dwarka, so that they 
feu on each other and destroyed themselves. Only Krishna, 
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and his brother, and the women remained alive. Shri 
Krishna, after placing the city of Dwarka under the 
Pandava's protection, retired to the forest with his brother, 
who died soon thereafter. Then, as Shri Krishna lay him¬ 
self down in the forest thinking of Ghandhari's curse, a hunts¬ 
man passed that way, and mistaking him for a deer, loosed 
a shaft and pierced his foot. When the hunter saw his mis¬ 
take, and whom he had wounded, he was filled with grief. 
But Krishna comforted him sweetly and ascended to heaven, 
filling the whole sky with glory. Thus ended Shri Krishna's 
life on earth. His death was immaculate, just as his birth 
was—a descending from, and an ascending into Heaven, for 
was He not the incarnation of Vishnu Himself 1 

Each saint or prophet in his time has manifested some 
particular aspect of Godliness. But hardly has there been 
a prophet so richly endowed as Shri Krishna, in presenting 
to the human consciousness the versatility of God, if we 
may so expiess it. Perfection has often an ambiguous con¬ 
notation. Is a man perfect, for instance, if he reaches an 
irreproachable moral grandeur, but has not in him even a 
spark of the aesthetic genius? And again, are we all satis¬ 
fied with one who has either or both of these, and is yet 
lacking in the brilliance of the intellect? In fine, is attain¬ 
ment par excellence in one aspect of life's several enduring 
virtues sufficient to win for such the devotion of all men ? 
It is often thought not. Since humanity comprises all kinds 
of intellectual, emotional and spiritual aspirations, an incarna¬ 
tion that could appeal to the varied imagination of the race 
was a necessity which Shri Krishna fulfilled. Here at last 
was a saint who could please the moralist, the artist and 
the intellectualist—a perfect epitome of perfection. 
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So we will leave this very insufficient account of 
Krishna's birth and life and death to the quizzical imagina¬ 
tion of the reader. When facts and fancies are so inextri¬ 
cably mixed up, it is not practicable to give the subject a 
historical treatment. But though history has its great pur¬ 
pose, poetry has perhaps even a greater one, and the entire 
legend of Shri Krishna is indeed a poem, which only the 
poetic can assimilate or appreciate. 



CHAPTER IV 


KRISHNA AND ART 

*^HERE is no definition of art or aesthetics so satisfactory, 

that it can be said to meet with universal acceptance. 
Beauty, which may perhaps be described as the message of 
art,, is an elusive quality that defies a definition, no less 
than its inseparable counterpart—^Truth. Beauty and Truth 
are the twin ultimate values of life. We are indeed all 
inclined to agree about the ultimacy of these two values, 
and we have no quarrel with Keats' dictum that ** Beauty 
is Truth, Truth Beauty—^that is all ye know on earth and 
all ye need to know." 

But our conceptions of what is beautiful or of what is 
true are so very much at variance, that it becomes a difficult 
task, if not an impossible one, to give a comprehensive defi¬ 
nition of either of these. This strange contradiction is there. 
For if we are all convinced that these values are ultimate, 
then there ought to be one Beauty and one Truth, and 
we ought to be able to explain and define both these values 
without much difficulty and with decisiveness. We find, 
however, on the contrary that there are many truths and 
many ideas of what is beautiful—we call these the many 
aspects of Truth and Beauty—and that these aspects besides 
being many are also often contrary to one another. In fact, 
ideas on Beauty and Truth have been changing from age to 
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age and clime to clime; they are even influenced by national 
and racial peculiarities, by conventions, by the bias of politi¬ 
cal and social creeds, and, in a word, by all that the term 
environment conveys to us. Thus though Beauty and Truth 
are recognised as ultimate ends, the conceptions that men 
hold of these ideals are relative. An anomalous position 
indeed! But the explanation of this discrepancy may lie in 
the fact that because the human mind is itself imperfect, it 
cannot cope satisfactorily with ideas which are perfect. The 
approaches of a finite mind in explaining or defining infinite 
concepts must necessarily be circumscribed by the pre¬ 
conceived notions and prejudices with which this mind is 
filled. We have therefore many theories of what art should 
be, and these are interesting inasmuch as they unfold the 
intense stniggle of the human consciousness towards the 
highest ideals of the Sublime. We are here concerned mainly 
with the beautiful. For just as the search for Truth belongs 
to the realm of speculative philosophy, it is through the 
medium of fine art that the world of beauty is made known 
to us. Beauty is after all not independent of man's percep¬ 
tion or imagination. When this world of beauty is presented 
to us, not by the average man, but by the intuitions of 
geniuses, we have what we call Art. When we therefore 
speak of the beautiful as an ultimate value, we generally 
refer to the beautiful as revealed by the artists. Art can¬ 
not therefore be called a mere recording of the beautiful. 
It would be more to the point to say that it is an interpreta¬ 
tion of the beautiful, and as such is a gradual process of 
transition—^from immediate perception of the beautiful, 
through its modification in the artist's mind, coloured and 
toned by the texture of his imagination, to the final expres- 
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ision in a monument of Art—^whether it be in poetry or paint¬ 
ing or sculpture. 

Nevertheless, it is agreed that fine art and aesthetic 
representations must have the qualities of harmony, symmetry 
and a certain repose. In addition to these traditional de¬ 
mands, it becomes incumbent on us to widen the scope of the 
beautiful so as to satisfy the cravings for free and passionate 
expression. So much so that sometimes even the ugly falls 
within the domain of art, if that ugliness presented to sense 
perception has in it some intrinsic power, some forceful and 
vital impulse or truth that it thus epitomizes. 

In India, particularly, art seems to be always governed 
by some purpose. There is rarely any art for art's sake. 
For such a basis for art is considered to be intrinsically 
flimsy. Art for art's sake usually symbolizes that kind of 
art which gives perfect satisfaction to one's sense perceptions 
only; but beauty must go beyond that; it must be more 
enduring, more intense and alive—something which touches 
the innermost recesses of a man's nature, and since to a 
Hindu, the whole of life is a reaching for some transcendental 
teligious experience, all art in India is thus completely 
dominated by religion. 

India is thus noted for its hieratic art, produced to meet 
the demands of the many temples that are erected and the 
deities for whom these temples are built. Just so, ancient 
India expressed its spiritual enthusiasm in the glorious 
temples it raised and dedicated to the various divinities. 
The vital part played by religion in the famous EUora and 
Ajanta caves is obvious from their executions. Then there 
are the beautiful temples of Madura and Brindaban, all ex¬ 
quisite monuments of eternal beauty, that despite the ravages 
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of time and even conscious attempts at destruction, still live 
to tell us of the glory that was ours in the ancient past. In 
these temples there are many individual bits of sculpture 
that look ugly or grotesque, but the ugliness is an ugliness 
that has in it the strength of purpose and power that trans¬ 
forms it into the beautiful, as has been explained before. 
In many of these figures there is absence of all harmony, 
symmetrical or coherent disposition of lines, surfaces or 
colours that please the eye, if pleasure be taken in its 
narrow range of pleasing the ordinary uncultivated taste. But 
what is pleasant at first to an untrained sense is not as a 
rule genuinely beautiful. Aesthetic pleasure, however, is a 
thing apart, and it is to the aesthetic perception that the ap¬ 
parent ugliness in these ancient sculptures and paintings gets 
transformed into the beautiful. 

We find, therefore, that in our country when religion and 
philosophy were living sources of illumination, art, music 
and poetry also flourished. But whenever religion lost touch 
with life, and became just a cold emblem of a past culture, 
then art also began to decay. To see the universe as a thing 
of beauty, in spite of all its contradictions, is a passion with 
the Indian, and this can only be done by a search for the 
highest principle of unity—^by the resolving of things into 
their fundamentals and therefore into their highest origins. 
The value of the human soul and its ultimate significance are 
not treated as mere abstract principles, divorced from life and 
art ; they are treated as important principles which give an 
added force and tenderness and penetration to the imagina¬ 
tion. In India art lives and moves and has its very being in 
religion. Beauty is created in conformation to some ideal of 
Truth, it is even subordinated to that ideal and it is for this 
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that the Indian, when he contacts art, wants to go behind 
the sense presentation to look for a reason—^not, curiously 
enough, an aesthetic one, but such as will satisfy his spiritual 
needs, '' Look after Truth, and Beauty will take care of 
itself —that almost seems tp be the significance of art. The 
great importance of Truth for the creation of Beauty is con¬ 
sidered to be almost overwhelming, as without this ideal. 
Beauty would be very much at the mercy of environment. 
There is a blunt force in this fulfilment of art dominated by the 
supernatural cravings of man that India has recognised so 
abundantly in her cultured past. A. N. Whitehead, in his 
very interesting book Adventures of Ideas, has a passage 
which is significant to what I have been trying to say about 
that purpose of art which appeals to the Indian mind. He 
says in discussing the claims of Truth and Beauty, " Art is 
purposeful adaptation of appearance to reality. Now purpose¬ 
ful adaptation implies an end to be obtained with more or 
less success. This end which is the purpose of art is two¬ 
fold—namely. Truth and Beauty. The perfection of Art has 
only one end which is Truthful Beauty. ... In the absence 
of Truth, Beauty is on a lower level, with a defect of mas¬ 
siveness. In the absence of Beauty, Truth sinks to triviality 
. . . Thus when the adaptation of appearance to reality has 
obtained Truthful Beauty there is a perfection of Art." Now, 
whatever may be the significance of this Truth which Prof. 
Whitehead associates with Beauty in the phrase Truthful 
Beauty, the Truth which Indian art aims at is that Truth 
which is the quest of religious philosophy—and to which even 
Beauty is subordinated in a sense, so that the beauty of art 
may be made more beautiful. 

These few reflections on the purpose of art in general 
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and Indians art In particular are sufficient to convince us of 
the intense and subtle influence that the religious conscious¬ 
ness is capable of wielding on fine art, as well as on artists. 
The influence of Truth on ideals of Beauty, almost to the 
extent of subordinating these, has often been recognised and 
preached. But the irresistible bearing which Beauty may 
also have on the setting out of abstract truths is not so widely 
recognised. In short it may be said that though artists are 
very often ready to allow the intrusion of religion into art, 
the encroachments of aesthetic truths on religion are not so 
easily tolerated. It is just here that we see the beauty and 
originality of Shri Krishna's personality and teachings. If 
art is placed on a nobler pedestal when dominated by 
spiritual principles, may not religion become a more inspiring 
force, if it is mellowed by aesthetic considerations? This to 
me is the supreme contribution of Shri Krishna, which not 
only imbues his religion with a greater force, but also 
enshrines his person in a lovelier halo. I do not think any 
other saint has given to “ the word of God this aesthetic 
setting and background. Truthful Beauty", to use 
Whitehead's phrase again, is a fairly familiar idea, but Shri 
Krishna gives us what I would call Beautiful Truth—a con¬ 
ception equally inspiring. 

The close connection between religion and art becomes 
more and more apparent through study and observation. 
Both religion and art live and inspire by the practice of 
what may be termed " transmutation ". The pleasure 
derived from any aesthetic pursuit must be transmuted, 
otherwise it falls short of ecstasy. The artist knows how to 
transmute such pleasure into poetry, padnting or music. 
Similarly, the man gifted with religion can create from it 
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an act of union with GOD. Both the artist and the man 
of GOD understand the art of elevating satisfaction to the 
point of aesthetic ecstasy. 

Shri Krishna gave utterance to this remarkable intuition 
thus: For whatever is beautiful. . . . Understand thou, 

that to go forth from a fragment of my splendour, for I am 
the splendour of splendid things."' This is complete identi¬ 
fication of Beauty with God. By creating objects of art. 
man pays his homage to the ideal of creation, and so to the 
Creator. But if man's identification with God is perfect and 
complete, then he necessarily himself manifests all modes of 
beauty—thus a saint is also an artist. This is a bold devia¬ 
tion from conventional beliefs. Shri Krishna's presentation 
of spiritual ideas was through shapes of beauty, and as such 
needs the development of a distinct type of sentiment to 
assimilate. 

It is interesting to compare the above ideas with those 
of St. Augustine's in the following passage: The world, 
in a way is the art of the Almighty God. It is through His 
Word and His Art that God attains control, realises every^ 
thing He does. And in the same way it is through His Art 
that the human artist ought to attain control and realise his 
work." The idea of the Creator as an artist is the pivot of 
the Krishna cult. To create is the essence of the Creator, 
and in that sense the creative artists among men are the most 
God-like. The process of execution, employed by such an 
artist, is a gesture of his God-intoxicated-imagination " 
seeking to find an outlet. 

Art in India has served this curiously dual purpose. It is 
on the one hand a conscious embodiment of religious truths 
and of the lives of religious men, as is evidenced by the 
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various tributes to Krishna in all forms of aesthetic expression. 
On the other hand, it is used to create new aspects of religion 
in so far as the artist unconsciously determines the attributes 
that may be assigned to God, coloured as his art is by the 
individual texture of his own imagination. 

But we find in this country a lively leaning towards 
popular beliefs, which are in time sublimated. The concep¬ 
tions of God and man's relation to Him, which the ordinary 
man in the street evolves out of the simplicity of his heart 
and experiences, are infinitely more interesting than the dull 
reasonings of the learned. From the ordinary man's religious 
beliefs, superstitions and fancies can be culled rich material 
for the artist to mould into shapes of eternal beauty. So in 
India artists pay a tribute to popular faith, by a naive 
recognition of its power and picturesqueness, so that artistic 
representation may not be divorced from the realities of 
ordinary life. For a similar reason in all the famous works 
of Hindu art, GOD was not conceived as an abstract idea, 
but in concession to popular sentiment. His shape was recog¬ 
nised as human and therefore appealing to popular fancy. 
The representation of a Divine Being was not a symbol, but 
a likeness, and in this type of idealization, the artists parti¬ 
cularly through the medium of plastic art have been able 
to give us a record of works unparalleled in their great¬ 
ness. So we have in Shri Krishna of the mythologies an 

idealisation, in human shape and form, of Divinity_a 

personal God with all the attributes of a perfect Being. Shri 
Krishna himself paid this tribute to the simplicity that resides 
in the poor and simple folk, by choosing his playmates from 
among the peasants of Brindaban by declaring again and 
again that those were his most faithful, devotees. The 
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Bhagavata deals with this idyllic romance of Brindaban, 
setting forth in great detail the exploits of the early life of 
Shri Krishna, and the aesthetic rendering of this part of his 
life is itself a lovely specimen of art, which in its turn has 
formed a source of inspiration to other artists through many 
generations. 

This almost indissoluble link between religion and art 
is most emphasised through the medium of sculpture. The 
dance of Nataraja is an immortal piece, embodying pas¬ 
sionate activity in perfect repose, suggestive of the vibrations 
of the universe. Then we have the Goddess Sarasvati sitting 
on a Wliite Swan with the Vina in her hand, and Brahma 
perched on a lotus—all perfectly exquisite expressions of 
spiritual truths presented through the medium of a sensuous 
and great art. But the Gopala Shri Krishna of Brindaban 
is the most vital of all such embodiments. The child Krishna 
and his exploits have been translated into Indian art through 
the venues of poetry, painting, architecture and sculpture. 
Poets have sung of his divine childhood, paunters have im¬ 
mortalised his youth and sculptors have been able to bring 
warmth and life into the stone they chiselled because the 
theme has been so rich and full of inspiration. It has been 
said that not even the influence which the Madonna with 
the Child has exercised on European art can compare with 
the great influence that Krishna incidents have had on 
Indian art and literature. In speaking of Grecian art, the 
Homeric poet is supposed to have said in referring to a 
piece of carving on a shield, '' The earth looked dark behind 
the plough and like to the ground that had been ploughed, 
although it was made of gold; that was a marvellous piece 
of work.*’ How much more marvellous are the plastic 
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masterpieces of India when stone is moulded to express 
animated sentiments and emotions through a medium which 
looks so cold and lifeless. Mental moods are rendered by 
means of the expression that is somehow wrung into the 
face and the eyes, or in some of the exquisite gestures of 
the hands, transfixed in dynamic immobility. One wonders 
into what oblivion these extraordinary artistic gifts have sunk. 
Perhaps they lie hidden in the dormant religious conscious¬ 
ness of a subject race. Perhaps we need again the advent 
of Shri Krishna in another Avatar'' to make us fanatics 
about our religion, so that we may be roused once more to 
recreate Beauty of shapes and sounds. 

In Indian art Beauty is made so relative to a purpose 
{hat it is often questioned whether this may not destroy its 
purely aesthetic content. But as Shri Krishna conceived it 
and taught it to bis followers, no Truth is true un¬ 
less we love it. Love alone can change fact into truth, for 
love is a faculty of the imagination, and unless it enters our 
knowledge of facts and transforms them, we cannot really 
know. Love does not alter facts, but by its presence alone 
can those facts be fully seen. Nothing according to Shri 
Krishna could be true, unless it could be loved; and nothing 
could be loved unless it could be seen as beautiful. This is 
of course a point of view, and everyone may not accept it 
and adhere to it. But to a good many, particularly to the 
artists, this may seem the only wisdom . . . and the only 
faith! 

It was on the recognition of this great wisdom that the 
whole of the '' Ras Leela " (Krishna's play with the Gopis, 
his cosmic dances with the maidens of Brindaban) was based. 
"Nothing could be loved unless it could be seen as beautiful'' 
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. . . so he made himself an image of beauty, clothed himself 
in beautiful raiments and busied himself in beautiful pursuits 
with his flute and his graceful dances, to induce these 
maidens to love him. And when this love was born, he 
sublimated it, and taught them to use it to find the Truth, 
the ultimate meaning and purpose of life. Starting from a 
love which was in a way sensuous, he taught the Gopis to 
elevate the same passion to a purer content by the supreme 
victory of detachment. The whole episode of the ** Ras 
Leela '' is thus a beautiful realization of detachment in love. 

It would be interesting at this juncture to understand 
the significance of the two Indian words—Sukh and 
‘‘ Anand and to bring out the difference in the connotation 
of these abstract nouns. ** Anand '' is best translated by 
the word Bliss, and “ Sukh '' may be understood as meaning 
mere pleasure. Indian speculative thought lays great stress 
on these two different modes of pleasure. Pleasure that is 
abiding and of deeper import is elevated into Bliss. This is 
** Anand It is joy that a human soul feels from within, 
an inward glow of complete satisfaction. Such joy or 
Anand ’ is to be found when there is unhindered expres¬ 
sion of the beauty within. The artist and the intensely reli¬ 
gious devotee may alone feel this ‘ ‘ Anand *': the zealous 
devotee experiences it when in a moment of inspiration the 
impediment of “ the separated and the separating self has 
been removed, in a complete and unique identification with 
the Deity. And since creation is divine, the joy which an 
artist feels in the creation of his art is a similar emotion. 
It is the attainment of Bliss or “ Anand But the mind's 
approach through the senses to contact the beauty outside 
does not give rise to " Anand ". It is true that some sort 
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of pleasure, and even intense pleasure, is experienced, but 
it is of a lower range and is termed Sukh The pleasure 
for instance that the ordinary layman feels on hearing the 
compositions of a great musician, however great that pleasure 
may be, due possibly to the man's genuine understanding of 
and taste for good music, is yet not pleasure of the same 
calibre as the pleasure which the composer felt when he 
created that music. The latter's absorption in his art is so 
complete that he becomes one with his art, and out of such 
absorption alone is there “ AnandThis distinction 
between Anand and Sukh " may indicate to us once 
again how intimate is the connection between religion and 
art in the Indian consciousness, for the emotional outcome 
for both the artist and the devotee seems to be very much 
the same. 

A discussion about the synthesis and the relation of the 
one and the many may appear to border on abstruse meta¬ 
physics, but Shri Krishna's presentation of the problem in the 
Ras Leela " is purely aesthetic. The central idea of this 
" Rasa " or Krishna's dance with the Gopis is a symbolism 
of the Sun God as the centre of the Universe—“ the soul 
of the world animate and inanimate "—^from whom the 
whole universe has burst forth like a song. Man's relation- 
^ip with God could not have been more aesthetically con¬ 
ceived. The Gopala Shri Krishna of Brindaban as a vital 
embodimient of Anand " (Bliss) and Beauty hats been 
translated into Indian art through the venue of poetry and 
music, painting and sculpture. Placing himself in the centre 
of a bewitched circle of adoring devotees, Krishna brings 
home to the simple unsophisticated intellects the metaphysi¬ 
cal relationship between the One and the Many. He is the 
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God, and the Gopis are his manifestations; his gestures and 
bearing in the whole dance indicate his intense effort to draw 
his manifestations to himself; the erotic gestures of the Gopis 
speak"of a passionate reaching out to him, in an irresistible 
longing for union with the Beloved. Happy indeed the day 
when they can each exclaim, I and my Beloved are one 
This is religion in its deeper aspect, taught through the 
medium of a language which everyone can understand, for 
when abstract truths are presented thus in the garb of a 
beautiful and visual art, they not only teach men*s minds, 
but also touch their hearts. 

So we can appreciate the Gopi episode in its true per¬ 
spective only when we realise it as the supreme manifestation 
of this creative Anand '' or Bliss. Radha, then, who was 
supposed to be Krishna’s chosen beloved among the Gopis, 
is the crystallized expression of Divine Love, and Shri Krishna 
is the essence of Bliss. The two therefore are one, inseparably 
entwined like the flower with its scent, like the essence of a 
thing with itself. 

According to Shri Krishna, Divine Truth artistically re¬ 
presented to perception and feeling forms the centre of the 
whole world of art. For Krishna preferred to convey truths 
by disguising them in the gossamer raiments of art. He 
recognised that art has at its command a rare wealth of 
emotional appeal, that art is a fit medium for expressing the 
thousand little vanities of man. He revealed the beautiful 
through the magic of his aestheticism and by working on 
man's sensibilities. Beauty consists in the imaginative or 
sensuous expression of unity in variety." This was his 
aesthetic principle. It raised no other issue but that of the 
complete identification of beauty with spiritual awareness. 
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Surreptitiously man is worked into the realization of the dual 
aspect of the Infinite—the phenomenal and non-phenomenal 
appearances of the deity. 

But first and last Shri Krishna was a mag»ificent 
sensualist in the full and true meaning of that much abused 
word. 



CHAPTER V 


KRISHNA SONGS AND DANCES 

. and it came to pa^s when the evil spirit was upon 
Saul, that David took a harp and played with his hand; so 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from- him. . . 

'PHE deeper spirit of religion shows itself more in music 
than in any other art, because of the elevating influence 
which music can wield over a great number of people. 
Painting and sculpture and, even to a lesser degree, dancing, 
have perhaps a more restricted appeal in comparison to this 
art of sounds. The three visual expressions of art need 
a cultivated mind and educated sensibilities before they can 
be either understood or even enjoyed. But music often has 
the power to penetrate into even the most untutored soul 
and rouse in man some deeply dormant response to Beauty. 
The ancient Greeks are said to have made it a point of 
including in the education of their children the principles of 
melody, firmly believing that music would help them to see 
better the beauty of harmony and order. 

Briefly, the Greek view of art seemed to lie in a general 
identification of the ethical with the aesthetic standards. In 
the Greek view, art was subordinate to the ethical ideal, 
for what the Greeks sought to mirror in art was excellence 
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rather than merely aesthetic beauty. Music was considered 
to be the centre of Greek education, and it was believed 
thaA by it could be formed the mind and temper of the 
citizen. This characteristic Greek fusion of the aesthetic and 
ethical points of view is best illustrated in The Republic 
of Plato, where the philosopher in describing the effect of art 
(particularly music) on the character of man says: . 

Musical training is a more potent instrument than any other, 
because rhythm and harmony find their way into the inward 
places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten imparting 
grace and making the soul of him who is rightly educated 
graceful. . . 

This fusion of the ideals of beauty and goodness finds 
a remarkable parallel in the Indian view of art as the reader 
will have gauged from the foregoing pages. Yet there is a 
fundamental difference too in these points of view. The 
Greeks primarily identified the good with the beautiful, so 
much so in fact, that the aesthetic and ethical spheres were 
never sharply distinguished by them. But in the Hindu view 
of art beauty is subordinated not so much to the conception 
of the good as to the spiritual. This is an important distinc¬ 
tion. The spiritual life necessarily includes the virtue of good¬ 
ness, but its import goes far deeper than that. The Indian 
subordinates art not so much to ethical considerations as to 
metaphysical urges—metaphysics of course tempered with 
religious emotions. 

It is a peculiar feature of ancient Indian tradition that 
very many of the singers of our country were saints, and 
many saints singers. Jayadeva Goswami of Bengal, who 
lived in the 12th century, was a very well known saint- 
musician. His beautiful Ota Govinda, which was 
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inspired by one of the books of the Bhagavata, deals 
with the full life of Shri Krishna. There is a lovely stanza in 
it telliiig us how Shri Krishna, '' the destroyer of ignorance 
and sorrows , took unto himself Radha, who was bound in 
material limitations, allegorically apprising us of the struggle 
of a soul in darkness for the realization of Light which is 
Krishna. But the Gita Govinda is also one of the oldest 
recorded anthologies of North Indian musical songs. The Gita 
Govinda is a charmingly tyrical composition, containing songs 
in which Radha pours out her love and yearning for Krishna 
who repeatedly assures her of his love for her too. The spirit 
of these songs has been to some extent captured and trans¬ 
lated by Edwin Arnold in his The Indian Song of Songs, 

As a matter of fact, in Bengal The Kirtan which is a 
special kind of song resembling a religious hymn in which 
the life of a saint is unfolded in a kind of dramatic sonata, 
was often used to develop from phase to phase and emotion 
to emotion some distinct part of the Krishna legend. 

Then we have two other equally notable examples of 
saints who were also musicians. There was Tirthanarayana, 
the sanyasi, who sang in Sanskrit of the life of Shri Krishna, 
and Kshetrajna, who, early initiated in the worship of Shri 
Krishna^ composed his immortal ** PadasThere are 
many more such illustrious examples, but these have been 
selected because of their connection with Shri Krishna, and 
also because many authorities of Indian art recognize the 
Gita Govinda '' of Jayadeva, '' The Krishna Leela '' of 
Tirthanarayana and The Padas of Kshetrajna as out¬ 
standing texts, and assert that ** to sing these, to dance to 
them and express them represent the high waiter mark of 
attainment in the three departments of ' Sangeeta And 
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what are these three departments of “ Sangeeta '"? 

It is necessary to elaborate here a little on the meaning 
of this word, which also composes the title of this book. 
Superficially, and even etymologically, ‘"Sangeeta"' would 
mean songs, but because of the peculiar tendency in the 
Indian temperament to link together all impulses of self- 
expression, this beautiful word came to represent in time the 
three most vital expressions of art—vocal and instrumental 
music, dancing and drama. Traditionally, then, the word 
“ Sangeeta ” came to acquire this comprehensive content. 
For a good musician meant to these ancients not merely one 
who had acquired a training in song or instrument, but one 
who combined in him a perfect synthesis and interrelation of 
song, instrument, dance and expression. The purpose of 
music is not merely to please but to express, to translate 
even without the help of words if need be, the emotions, 
feelings and thoughts of the theme under interpretation. 
Music is implicit in dancing, just as the dance is implicit in 
music, because both of them are saturated in rhythm. Is 
it any wonder, then, that a musician, who is a genius in his 
art and not just the mediocre performer, resorts to so many 
gestures of the hands and the face in Indian music? There 
are those, however, the soi-disant and unimaginative critics 
of Indian art, who profess to be repelled by what they call 
“ these grotesque exhibitions " which accompany the render¬ 
ings of an Indian artist. But these contortions and gestures 
are neither grotesque nor unnecessary. They have got to be 
made. They are the outlet of the urge to dance, which is 
inborn in the musician.. The singer may not necessarily be 
an accomplished dancer, but the urge to express himself 
intensely not only by his voice, but by his whole being is 
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strong in him. He cannot very well get up and dance while 
he is singing even if he is also a dancer; so he gives vent 
to these impulses by the gestures of his face and hands, and 
these gestures are beautiful and expressive. The expression 
of the face changes as the emotions of the song vary. The 
hands are used either to indicate gracefully the softness of 
the cadence or its torrential outburst, or to emphasize the 
intricacies of the time measure. In India listening to music 
is as much an art, as performing it; so good listeners of 
good music, not only appreciate these gestures of the musi¬ 
cian, but find themselves simulating them spontaneously. 

Since religious background formed an integral part in 
the life of the Indian, it became natural, therefore, to posit 
the origin of music not with man, but trace it as descending 
from the highest deities. The Lord Shiva is supposed to 
have been the creator of this three-fold art, condensed in the 
word Sangeeta and the mystic Dance of Shiva 
immortalized in famed pieces of sculpture, symbolizes the 
rhythmic motion of the universe. In the m)^hologies that 
have reached us through centuries we come to know how 
the different activities of life and learning were associated 
with different divine beings called ** the Rishis and so to 
one of these Rishis is attributed the instruction that man 
received in the art of music; Bharata Rishi is said to have 
taught the art to heavenly dancers—the Apsaras, but 
Narada Rishi, who wanders about on earth and in heaven, 
like the wandering minstrel with a vina in his hand, taught 
music to men. Among the inhabitants of heaven are bands 
of musicians. The Gandharvas are singers, the Apsaras the 
dancers, and the Kinnaras, Centaur-like, performers on 
musical instruments. From the name Gandharva has come 
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the nomenclature " Gandharva Veda " for the art of music. 
Many and quaint are the legends, which ascribe all sorts of 
fantastical origins to the music of India, but they are not 
relevant to our subject. So much then for the digression 
that the word '' Sangeeta has unwittingly plunged us into. 

The early life of Shri Krishna with its delightful pranks 
and his amorous youth are sung everywhere and have 
become themes for classical Indian songs. In the highest 
technical compositions as well as in folk-music, the lovely 
name of Krishna is eulogised. The music of the masses or 
folk-music has a charm of its own, and is not to be confused 
with the music of a savage, nor yet again with the adulterat¬ 
ed and artificial tunes constructed to please the ear. Folk- 
music and dancing are modes of self-expression which spring 
up spontaneously; they are naturally scientific, and become 
a living part of any culture, for they form the nucleus around 
which classical art is developed. It is to these technical 
and classical tunes that the Krishna legends are set. Indian 
music is composed of about 800 Ragas. These Ragas are 
types of melodies which seek to interpret the varying senti¬ 
ments of a highly emotional race. The Raga is the 
attempt of an artistic people to reduce to law and order the 
melodies that come and go on the lips of the people." These 
themes of the amours of Krishna have been cast mostly in 
exuberant and lilting melodies, because the rh)dhm of these 
Ragas and the vibrant liveliness of these moods are on the 
whole best suited for the description of the pranks which this 
merry cowherd of Brindaban played. The words of these songs 
are always very tender and mischievous, and sometimes very 
sensuous too. The words, however, have no great depth of 
thought or philosophy in them. Their import is flimsy and 
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pretty—^just two or three lines delicately hinting at the mood 
of the whole song—that is all. I can hardly resist the tempta¬ 
tion to quote a couple of these songs, which have come down 
to us as classical masterpieces: — 

1. Raga—Kafi. 

Biraj me dhoom machavata kana, 

Kaisi Kaisi jaun apane 

Dhama!—Biraj me dhoom machavata kana. 

Saba Sakhiyan mil gavat 
Nachat, Mridhanga bajavat; 

Biraj me dhoom machavata kana. 

(When you are frolicking amorously in Vraj, how can 
I return to my home, oh, Krishna?) 

(All the maidens together sing and dance to the rhythmic 
beat of the Mridhang, when you frolic with us in 
Vraj!) 

2 . 

Krishna Murari, binanti karat kara hari 
Churiyan karat, bungari murat, 

Chhatiyan dharat laj nahi 
Nithoora kaniyah thatori karata dharata nahi 
mai to hari. 

(Why do you not hearken to my entreaties, O beloved 
Krishna? You brazenly rob me, break my bangles 
and dally with my breasts. You mischievous lover, 
you tease me to distraction and I do not know how 
to cope with you.) 

The translation is not literal but free and is meant for 
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the benefit of those who may not be able to understand 
Hindi. 

These songs of Krishna are perfect little gems, and 
when sung in their lilting Ragas, they form a very fascinating 
part of the repertoire of Indian classical music. 

DANCES 

Indian dancing no less than Indian music is saturated 
with the intense influence of this unique personality. In Shri 
Krishna of the legends, dancers as much as singers, have 
found an endless source of inspiration. For, as already indi¬ 
cated, we have seen how dance and music together blend 
into one inseparable entity of aesthetic perfection; both are 
fused into each other so closely that one seems to grow out 
of the other like the flower from its stem. 

The great and stirring beauty of Indian dancing is mani¬ 
fest in this, that an Indian dancer can convey even abstract 
ideas by his dances, especially the fascinating religious ideals 
peculiar to India, such as that of the timeless Nirvana " 
(bliss), the unity of man the web of delusions " or 
Maya and so on. All these ideals were sought to be 
expressed by Shri Krishna himself in his famous “ Ras 
Leela with the Gopis. 

Religious rites being so important in the life of an 
Indian, it is not surprising that a divine origin should be 
claimed for the art of dancing too. According to tradition, 
the God Brahma was entreated by Indra and other Devas 
to devise a form of aesthetic recreation suitable for celestial 
inhabitants. Brahma was moved by the supplicatibns of 
these Devas, and in order to grant them their wishes, Brahma 
selected the typical essences from the four Veda ^—taking 
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Avords from the Rig Veda, music from Sam Veda, gesticula¬ 
tions from Yajuf Veda and Ras (ethos) from Atharva Veda ; 
and combining all these beautiful attributes Brahma evolved 
the graceful art of dancing. This was the fifth Veda called 
the Natya Veda. Further, Brahma the creator gave this 
Veda to Bharata and his sons and disciples, who bestowed 
the gift on mortals. So the legend has it. 

But not only were dance and music employed in the 
performances of marriages and on auspicious occasions, they 
also played a prominent part in Vedic rituals relating to the 
offering of sacrifices to gods. As a matter of fact, it is a 
historical truth that Vedic rites were performed amidst 
aesthetic surroundings. 

Dancing in Indian art has always been like a perfectly 
developed language, speaking passionately through the ex¬ 
pressive gestures of the eyes, the tilt of the head, the move¬ 
ments of the hands and fingers and the legs and the feet ; and, 
in fact, the entire body pulsating with rhythm is used as a 
medium of passionate self-expression. It is a language that 
has to be learnt and mastered, so that it can convey as 
eloquent a message as words. It is, in a word, as highly 
scientific and classical as Indian music. When, therefore, 
the incidents in the life of Shri Krishna are represented in 
the dance—incidents, may it be mentioned, deeply pregnant 
with meaning and religious emotions—the poses must be 
performed in their proper sequence and strictly in accordance 
with the significance assigned to every tiny little gesture. 

This highly developed technique, evolved for the dance, 
where a deep significance is attached to each gesture and 
movement, owes its inspiration to the great Krishna-Leela 
dance. This famous and beautiful dance has in it the germ 
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of a highly developed art. It would almost seem as if some 
great artist had worked out the whole technique of the dance 
in its entire detail, and the Gopis had studied and mastered 
it scientifically, so perfect was its execution and so intense 
its aesthetic appeal! But it was a purely spontaneous per¬ 
formance, an outpouring of the passionate devotion which 
these Gopis entertained for their Lord Krishna, and equally 
passionate acceptance of this homage by him. When the 
Lord of Beauty was himself the inspiier of this celestial 
dance, and its central figure, is it any wonder that the dance 
in its very moment of execution should become a thing of 
beauty, a work of art, a source of eternal inspiration to 
artists? 

Those passages in the Bhagavata which describe this 
** Rasa Dance '' are pregnant with a soul-stirring beauty. 
It is not possible to read this description of the Rasa, without 
feeling intensely moved and emotionally disturbed. 

On those nights when the jasmines were in full bloom 
with the lush of the autumn, Shri Krishna felt an urge to 
sport with the Gopis. On a particularly beautiful night, when 
the moon was full in its orb, Krishna played sweet music 
on his flute. Hearing these irresistible notes, the women of 
Vraj forsook all their occupations and went rushing to where 
Krishna was, with their minds possessed, as it were, and 
their ear-rings quivering in their ears. These Gojms then stood 
in a circle on the sands of the Yamuna river, with their arms 
interlinked, and Shri Krishna manifested a divine form of 
himself between every two Gopis and stood with his arm 
about the neck of the Gopi on either side of him. Thus, by 
the side of eveiy Gopi in the circle there stood a Shri Krishna. 
This beautiful and dramatic setting can better be imagined 
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than described. The Lord then commenced his magmficent 
** Rasa Dance 

I cannot do better than quote the entire description of 
this dance in the language of the masterly Bhagavata itself.^ 
" The celestial drums sounded, flowers began to be showered 
from the sky, the great Gandharvas and their consorts began 
to sing the purest glory of Bhagavan Shri Krishna. There 
arose a tumult of sweet sounds in the circle of Rasa when 
the bangles, anklets and the small bells attached to the 
girdles of those thousands of women dancing in the company 
of their Beloved, sounded all at once with their dancing 
movements. In the midst of the Gopis, Shri Krishna looked 
as bewitching as a large blue jewel shining in the midst of 
innumerable gold beads. The Gopis danced in various 
rhythms with measured treads. Now they advanced, now 
receded. Now they described a circle, or made various 
gesticulations by tossing their hands about. Smiles and 
dancing-brows kept time with them. They twisted their 
waists and made other movements which shook their breasts 
as well as the skirts of their garments. Their ear-rings rocked 
on their cheeks and their faces were covered with drops of 
sweat. Their braids and the knots of their wearing garments 
got loose. Thus the Gopis, the beloved of Shri Krishna, 
sang and danced with him." 


• From a translation in *‘The Shri Krishna Leela Number” of the 
Kalyatta Kalpataru Journal. 




CHAPTER VI 

SHRI KRISHNA’S APPEAL 

HE hold which Shri Krishna has over the Indian mind 
is indeed unique. His life and his religion, tempered 
with aesthetic considerations, brought a current of warmth 
into the otherwise cold Brahminical philosophies. As a 
matter of fact, in the Mahabharata age, as depicted in 
the Bhagavata Geeta, the Brahmins were not only philo¬ 
sophers and preceptors, but warriors as well; the Kshatriyas 
were not only fighters but gifted with great spiritual insight. 
Krishna's influence as deduced from the less historical 
Bhagavata shows a great intermingling of art and philo¬ 
sophy, as if the two indeed were the expressions of one 
and the same Truth. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
epics, dramas, stories, songs, dances, paintings and even 
systems of philosophy during the last three thousand years 
should be permeated with the life and legends of this great 
saint. 

The Mahabharata outlined the career of Krishna 
from his manhood onwards till his death. It is a marvellous 
piece of literature amounting to almost eight times the size 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey put together—a song 
of victory commemorating the deeds of heroism in a war 
fought to establish the claims of right over wrong. In this 
great epic, Krishna is not only pictured as a great teacher 
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and founder of a new philosophy, but he is also shown to 
be a great man of action, taking part in the political acti¬ 
vities of his age. It is also in the Bhagavata Geeta that 
Shri Krishna is definitely recognised as an “ Avatar'*. As 
explained in one of the stanzas of the Geeta, it was believed 
that whenever there was a decline of ‘‘ Dharma " (religion) 
and a spread of Adharma " (irreligiousness), God incarnated 
Himself in an Avatar ", for the protection of the poor and 
the destruction of the wicked. The advent of Shri Krishna 
must have been preceded by such a necessity. One wonders, 
however, en passant, why the Almighty does not send an 
" Avatar " to the present age, for the necessity seems urgent 
enough today 1 A controversy centres round the authentic 
existence of Shri Krishna. The same controversy centres 
round Jesus Christ also; nevertheless, the belief in the 
reality of Christ's personality has not suffered in the hearts 
of Christians. The important thing is to create an idealization 
of what a saint should be, and then remain loyal to that 
creation. There is no doubt that a certain Krishna, the son 
of Devaki, the third of the Pandavas, and the founder of 
the Bhagavata theism, did exist, but it is also natural 
that a host of myths and legends should grow around this 
figure, which may be either true or bom of the imaginatioa 
of poets and artists. 

For the life and doings of any great prophet or saint 
are recorded usually long after the death of that saint, with 
the result that the account becomes entangled with much that 
is poetical and mystical. As it is, the world we live in is 
too much with us, and our lives are devoid of beauty and 
the satisfaction that beauty brings. The best we can do 
is to create a dream world, a world of imagination, and a 
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dream per^nality of ** a more ample greatness, a more 
exact goodness and a more absolute variety than can be 
found in the nature of things; for when in describing the 
incidents in the life of such a personality both the method 
and the facts are realistic, then literalism and not. realism is 
the result. Literal truths evade truth ; in it all tones and 
supertones are unexpressed and the inner meaning is lost 
sight of, so that paradoxically literal truth is really no truth 
at all. The personality of Shri Krishna and the legends 
about him are therefore aesthetic truths, and for that reason 
have had a unique hold on the hearts of the people in India. 

We have, as already seen, different picturizations of the 
saint at different stages of his life, but it is as Gopala, the 
pastoral god of the tribe of Abhiras, that he is most loved. 
The M^habharata, though having a greater historical 
veracity, makes no mention of the earlier life of Krishna, 
concentrating mainly on the wars between the Kauravas and 
the Panda vas and Krishna's exposition of Geeta to 
Arjuna, his favourite disciple, on the battlefield of Kuruk- 
shetra. No mention is made here of Krishna's early life as 
a cowherd in Gokul. But oral transmissions have always 
played a great part in the history of Indian traditions. The 
wisdom of the sages and the intuitions of geniuses gifted in 
art have actually been transmitted orally from teacher to 
pupil, through an unbroken chain of disciples, and the 
lessons so preserved are sometimes accorded a greater 
authenticity than recorded literature and religion. It ap¬ 
pears that from the oral traditions about Krishna's existence 
in Mathura, two other works were prepared, known as the 
Vishnu Purana and the Harivamsa, both dealing with 
the early life of Shri Krishna. From the material found in 
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these works, Bhagavan Veda Vyasa gave to India his iixit 
mortal Bhagavata Pur ana in the 9th century A.D. In 
this, one of the most seminal books in the religious literature 
of India, the description of Shri Krishna's idyllic life and 
his dances with the Gopis in Brindaban is rendered with 
such great depth of beauty, that the Bhagavata Pur ana, 
has become endeared to millions of men and women in India. 
Arrested by its imagery and-rhythm, those who read it are 
caught up into such strange fleeting gleams of Truth, that 
it does not seem to matter whether the phantasy on the whole 
is real or not. As Emerson phrased it, you can speak 
truth uncontradicted in verse, you cannot in prose ", and 
mythologies, as we have already maintained, are indeed the 
poetry of religion. 

But it is because Veda Vyasa wove into the life and 
legends of the saint the motif of art that his mythology 
creates such an indelible impression on his readers. For it is 
in works of art that nations have deposited their profoundest 
intuitions and ideals, and in the case of a nation like India, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that fine art more than 
anything else provides the key to the understanding of her 
wisdom and her religion. Naturally then, since we know the 
power of art to be so universal, we find that it is the picture 
of Krishna playing the flute under the shade of a tree, while 
the Gopis dance round him in ecstasy—a picture of artistic 
appeal—^that comes before the eyes of millions, rather than 
Krishna teaching the Geeta to Arjuna on the battlefield. 

Art speaks in a language which is more universally 
understood than any other, because it speaks to the soul 
of man. The merit of art lies in its power to spur on man 
towards civilisation, to evoke in his consciousness ideas -Of 
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finite perfections, and so to heighten his sense of humanity. 
In a sense, the works of art are even more inspiring than 
the beauties with which nature has endowed the world, for 
these do not provoke humanity to any achievement. Shri 
Krishna in recognizing this force of art advocated a spiritual 
life of fulfilments, unrestricted by the suppressions and pri¬ 
vations that are usually felt to be the concomitants of such a 
life. He found a place in his theism for love and friendship, 
for action and art, as well as for religious wisdom. He did 
not believe in the complacent oblivion of an impoverished 
renunciation, for he thought that in that quiescent state there 
could be no possibility of culminations, no fulfilments. Such 
indeed is the vision of the saint which artists and writers 
of the past have succeeded in presenting to generations of 
men coming after them. Shall we not be grateful to them 
for sketching on the canvas of history pictures of eternal 
fascination, for which men have longed and suffered and 
died—^in happiness? 

Matthew Arnold has defined religion as ** morality 
touched with emotion.'' It may almost seem to be Shri 
Krishna's definition of a religious life. For if religion is to 
remain dynamic, it has to be touched with both “ Sweetness 
and Light''. The ideal of moral or ethical perfection is the 
“ Light ", the quest, but emotion makes the approach to 
this ideal a sweet task. To appreciate the value of emotion 
in religion is to know that religion must be in essence not 
merely a thing of austere discipline but an experience which 
is fundamentally attractive. In such a view of religion, the 
realization of a personal God, as the God of Beauty, is the 
centre of attraction. Abstract religion and an abstract concept 
of God, were, I imagine, alien to Krishna. The presentation 
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of his religion was richly imaged and amazingly concrete. He 
laid stress on achievement rather than on relinquishment. He 
recognised that the state of Becoming is necessary to give to 
Being its substance and reality, that Heaven has meaning 
only in contrast to the earth. Above all, he bequeathed to 
us this one great truth, that in these attractive arts—such as 
poetry, music and dancing, we can glimpse the reconciliation 
of Being and Becoming. Face to face with the rh 5 dhm of 
dancing and music, pur sense of existence is quickened, and 
we are startled into recognizing that rhythm melts discord 
into harmony, that it transforms even heartaches into 
“ sweet sorrows Not otherwise, as we have so often said, 
could the life and religion of Shri Krishna have acquired this 
widespread hold on the masses as well as on the elite. 
His religion is attractive because it is instinct with the 
pursuit of beauty, and incidentally he has given us also a 
spiritual conception of art. It is typically the Indian concep¬ 
tion, which gives to art an eternal rather than a sensational 
value. The religious instinct is ever the most irresistible force 
of art, covering with its synthesis the whole field of human 
endeavour. Not the beauties of the world but the sublimities 
of the soul inspire the artists to produce their immortal 
tributes to spiritual ideas. It is of course not suggested that 
Shri Krishna has actually outlined the function and the 
purpose ol art, as in a separate thesis, but his whole life as 
described in the Puranas, the legends about him, and his 
inunortal Bhagavata Geeta are all full of references and 
hints which enable us to piece together this interpretation of 
his conception of art. 

The Indian conception of the cause of all things is some¬ 
thing too profound, a vision too tremendous for human 
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beings to grasp. The Bhagauata Geeta has in a striking 
passage a description of the nature of Divinity which is both 
picturesque and interesting. Shri Krishna reveals himself 
to Arjuna as the Primeval cause in the following eloquent 
words: '‘I am the soul, O Arjuna, seated in the heart 
of every being. I am the beginning, the middle and the end 
of all things. Vishnu among the Gods am I, among the 
Lights, I am the Sun, I am the mind among the senses, the 
moon among the stars. Amongst the waters, I am the Ocean 
himself. Amongst the trees, the Quattha (Bo-tree) Tree am 
I; amongst weapons the thunderbolt; and Time among 
events; of rivers I am the Ganges, of created things I am 
the beginning, the middle and the end. Time eternal am I, 
to Death that seizeth all, and the source of all that is to be 
I am the splendour of those that are splendid. I am Victory, 
I am Exertion, I am the Goodness of the Good. I am the 
Rod of those that chastise, and the policy of them who seek 
Victory. I am the silence among things that are secret, and 
the knowledge of those possessed of knowledge. That which 
is the seed of all things I am that! Supporting this entire 
universe, with a portion only of My Strength, I stand T* 
Arjuna then begged his divine charioteer to give him a 
visual idea of such divinity, but Shri Krishna replied, Thou 
art not able to look upon Me with these eyes of thine. I 
will give thee an eye divine. See now my sovereign mystic 
nature.'' Then, when Arjuna looked again, he saw a Being 
with innumerable arms and faces turned in every direction, 
embodying in a remarkable manner all gods and all men 
and aU created things. He saw a being of resplendent glory, 
brighter than the Sun, filling all space between earth and 
sky—a vision of too tremendous a beauty for human eyes to 
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behold. Even with the supernatural sight bestowed on him, 
Arjuna was overwhelmed by the appalling grandeur of what 
he saw and he begged Shri Krishna to resume his normal 
“ four arnied self 

Mythological concepts, which are fundamental to all 
Indian religious leaching, give a more human interest to the 
metaphysical ideas which philosophers have tried to express. 
The mythological pictures of gods and divinities as beings 
having many heads and arms seem barbaric to alien minds, 
unacquainted with the cultural heritage of our country. But 
it is foolish to condemn these allegories, because they may 
not conform to certain ready-made and conventional stand¬ 
ards. The classical art of Europe, especially during the Middle 
Ages, gave us many pictures of angels with wings—which are 
as physiologically impossible as the many heads and hands 
of the Hindu gods and goddesses. Art, and even literature, 
can never be realistic, if realism means conforming to literal 
truths. There is, however, a deeper realism in art which may 
be termed conceptual realism—that is, the ability to see things 
not as they actually are but as they would be, if we saw 
with our imaginations rather than our eyes. The important 
thing is to remember that all art is suggestion, and if Indian 
artists by their representations of these divine beings can 
suggest spiritual attributes to Indian people steeped in Indian 
culture, they certainly fulfil the purpose of their art. 

In India religion and art are both national contributions. 
Religion is not intellectual sophistry, but a life to be lived. 
Nor is art divorced from the aspirations of the people. The 
contributions of both, if they are great, are simple, beautiful 
and direct. We have to give, therefore, more than usual 
weight to traditions. Not that we consider it an axiom that 
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beauty can reside only in the past, but that we have dis¬ 
covered, as a matter of fact, that this is unfortunatly true. 
Somehow it seems futile to deny that certain factors in 
modem life are not propitious for the production of good 
art. The achievements of modem India are not beautiful. 
We are all the time unconsciously admitting this, when in 
our travels, what we crave to see are the ancient temples 
and carvings and monuments rather than the creations of 
modern India. 

The true meaning of m 5 rthology is also tradition— 
'' synonymous with something told, as having happened in 
prehistoric times, and not necessarily an invention So, 
we have to go way back to Mathura and Brindaban and to 
the ancient villages to look for continuity in all expressions 
of life and culture. Only so can we know India. 

Indian art is an expression of national life. Consistently 
with the general trend of national life and ideas. Beauty 
had for the Indians a very wide and complex significance. 
Not only did metaphysical theories of religion influence 
artistic executions, but ritual and ceremony also had a great 
bearing on aesthetic ideals. The ritual dance especially was 
predominantly a source of inspiration. When the primitive 
peoples of India wanted sun or wind or rain they tried to 
propitiate the gods by dancing a sun dance or a wind dance 
or a rain dance. These dances were manifestations of their 
emotions and longings, and one can trace in these dances of 
the primitive people the meeting point between art and ritual. 

Religion and art spring from a sense of incompleteness, 
from unsatisfied desire. But a mere speculative interest in 
both does not serve any purpose. The sense of lack and 
incompleteness still remains inexorable and intense. The 
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pent-up emotion must somehow be translated into some 
active representation. Religion and art are both impulses 
which find their natural outlet and completion in doing. And 
so we have rituals coming into being and the various cere¬ 
monies attached to religion, and so also arc born the differ¬ 
ent aspects of art. It may perhaps seem dangerous to give 
to ritual and ceremony so much weight, for they are often 
felt to be the root of dissensions among men. Such baneful 
effects, however, occur only when people becoming irreli¬ 
gious at heart, cling to mere outward ceremonies with fanati¬ 
cal zeal. But when these ceremonies are pure expressions of 
the inward beauty of their faith, they inspire men rather 
than lead them astray. This may be rare, but even so, we can¬ 
not condemn the picturesque rituals of our country, since they 
have had a magnificent part in moulding the art and litera¬ 
ture of its peoples. Dancing in particular, employed in 
rituals and as a spontaneous outlet for religious emotions, is 
veiy much at the heart of artistic inspiration in India. No 
wonder then that Shri Krishna evolved his erotic ** Ras 
Leela ” dances as the central theme of his religio-aesthetic 
culture. If the Bhagavata Geeta entitles Shri Krishna to 
be ranked as a great religious metaphysician, the mythological 
romances about him make him an equally great personality 
in the realms of art and literature. Not enough tribute can 
be paid to this, his most immortal creation—“ The Ras 
Leela,*’ on which is actually based the theory of Indian 
aesthetics, which continues through this tremendous span of 
years to mould and inspire the music, the dancing, the poetry 
and the architecture of the Indian nation. No other word 
perhaps has such a wealth of associations attached to it. 
The word '' Rasa recalls to the Indian scholar a fund 
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of rich images and ideas. In Vishvvanatha's Sahitya 
Darpan, a very famous Sanskrit treatise, we come across 
some stanzas describing poetically the full content of this 
ideology. How can one attain this experience of “ Rasa " 
the poet asks. We must first suppress in our hearts the 
qualities of Rajas (passions) and '' Tamas '' (nescient 
qualities), for only so can our hearts be filled with Satvic 
emotions, emotions which are beautiful and pure. Only after 
this inward purification takes place can we have the privilege 
of experiencing Rasa And then the poet goes on to 
describe the inherent form of Rasa —it is '' Akhand 
(imperishable), it is incomparable, it is self-illuminating, and it 
is pleasureful. At the time of experiencing Rasa one is 
not conscious of anything else; indeed, the absorption is so 
complete, that one is not even conscious of a desire to digress. 
It is almost like experiencing the state of Samadhi ''— 
the highest state of meditation; yet it is not a Samadhi 
of negative attributes. Rasa is something positive, a 
state of meditation in which the consciousness of Bliss 
remains. The poet further continues this analysis to bring 
home to us the enchanting effect of this experience. In every 
act of knowledge, we are told, the knower and the object 
of knowledge are separate and can be distinguished. But, 
in the experience of “ Rasa " this distinction does not exist, 
because the two have merged, the one completely into the 
other, so that the one who experiences and “ that which 
is experienced are united somehow into an indissoluble 
oneness 1 This must have been Shri Krishna's dream when 
he created his inaugural dances in the moonlight at Brinda- 
ban, with his beloved Gopis. 

Surely, the melody of his flute must have had witchery 
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in its cadence. It must have had colour in it, changeful as 
the gleams of a sunset in the skies, and a strange call in it 
too, like the fervid love whisper in the dusk, and a power 
like the pull of a mastermind. His music must have had in 
it the primal first causes of humanity and it must have 
struck upon the innermost spiritual fibres of these Gopis, 
thrilling and disturbing them strangely. 


W.P.P. 451 ) 
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